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yiSIBLE SPEECH. 




FUNDAMENTAL SYMBOLS. 



C Back of Tongue. 
OTop " 
U Point •' 
O Lips. 



ti 



(( 



( Nasal passage open. 
)( Glottis closed. 
I ** vocalizing. 
O *' open (aspirate.) 



O Throat aspirate (whisper). 



EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 



ymOSE who are not acquainted with the principles of 
Visible Speech might, with a little observation, dis- 
cover the basis of the system for themselves, from the 
writing of familiar words. Nevertheless, a little expla- 
nation is a great assistance. The following are the prin- 
cipal fundamental points: — 

A curved line means a consonant. 

A straight line means a vowel. 

A line within a curve means a vocal consonant. 

Consonants. 

THE DIRECTION OF CURVES DENOTES: 

To left, (C) formation by back of tongue. 
To right, (O) " " lips. 

Convex above, (O) formation by top of tongue. 
Concave '* , (U) " '' point of ** 

THE VARIETIES OF CURVES DENOTEI 

Primary, (C) central emission of breath. 
Divided, (3) side 



VIII EXPLANATORY PREFACE. 

Mixed, ( a ) central emission ( ^^^h modification 
!/• j j- j j /-^x -j i by two parts of 

Mixed, divided, (C) side emission I ^fj^ mouth. 

Shut, (Q) oral stoppage of breath 

Nasal, (G) oral stoppage of breath with emission 

through the nose. 

l^owels. 

A pomt, or a hook, on a straight line denotes the vowel 
positions of the tongue. Thus: 

On left side of line, (1) back of mouth. 



(< 



On right 
On both sides 
At top 
At bottom 
At both ends 



<( (( 



(f) front 

(I) mixed, back and front. 

(I) high. 

(I) low. 

(1) mid elevation. 



A cross bar on a line denotes rounding or contraftion 
of the lips. Thus : i 3- J 

The symbols have the ^ame value in all languages. 
Consequently, when the meaning of the symbols is 
known, the sounds of any language may be deduced 
with certainty from their Visible Speech writing. 

The foregoing explanations are for the teacher only. 
The leamer does not require to know the theory of the 
system. 



INTRODUCTION. 



QNE of the original claims of Visible Speech was to 

teach reading in a fraftion of the time required with 

common letters. By means of this little book, the claim 

may now be put to the test of experiment. 

Children and others who master these Twelve Lessons 
will read with accuracy and certainty, any English com- 
position printed in the same alphabet. 

The system is not intended to displace established 
letters, but to be a key to their pronunciation. For this 
purpose, Visible Speech is eqfually applicable to all lan- 
guages. The present work is limited to English. 

Visible Speech offers unquestionable advantages to the 
young, in laying a foundation for excellence both in 
native speaking and in the utterance of foreign tongues. 

Foreigners will learn from these direftive letters to 
articulate our language with vernacular eflfeft. That so 
many persons fail to pronounce certain elementary sounds, 
is owing solely to the want of that knowledge which 
Visible Speech conveys. 

To deaf learners these lessons will be of especial value, 
in greatly facilitating the acquirement of the power of 
speech. 



I o INTRODUCTION. 



Each lesson is preceded by a **Teacher's Page " 
containing explanatory notes; and each Lesson is fol- 
lowed by a Key. 

The Words and Sentences in the Lessons are made 
up, exclusively, of elements which have been previously 
introduced. On this account, the available vocabulary in 
the early Lessons is, of course, very limited. 

A few Reading Exercises follow the Lessons. 



The reading of the unconneéted words at the be- 
ginning of each lesson may be made interesting to the 
learner if the teacher will illustrate each word by using 
it in an extemporaneous sentence. Words oi the same 
sound but various orthography may thus be freely in- 
troduced. 
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VISIBLE SPEECH 



ILLUSTRATED. 



12 LESSON 1. 



TEACHERS PAGE. 

'PHE first Lesson introduces the consonants p, /, and 

the vowels e, a (artide) and t, These are united to 
form words, and the words are united to form senten- 
ces; so that the beginner reads at once. 

The cuts show that p requires the closing of the lips; 
and that / requires the closing of the point of the tongue 
on the upper gum. These consonants have no sound 
but the gentle puflF that results from the separation of 
the organs after closure. 

The vowel cuts show that the tongue is high, in the 
front of the mouth, for e; that it lies evenly, midway in 
the mouth, for a (artide); and that it rises from the 
back to the front of the mouth, in forming the diph- 
thongal sound, u 

The varieties in the spelling of the same sounds, 
throughout the Lessons, and even in this First Lesson, 
forcibly illustrate the anomalies of common orthography, 
and the advantages of the Visible Speech mode of rep- 
resenting sounds. 



LESSON I. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




r% 
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WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

Df, D3ä, or, 03ä, XO, DID, 
DlO, D3äD, 03äD, 03äO: 
1 Df, 1 D3ä, i DID, 1 D3äD, 
1 03äD; 3ä XO, 3ä DfD, 3ä 03ä, 

XO 1 DX, Xo 1 d3ä. 

3ä ro 1 dX, 3ä Xo 1 d3ä, 
03ä 03äO, 03ä 1 d3äD, 
3ä 03ä 03äO, 3ä o3ä i d3äD, 
3x 03x 1 oiT^D o3xO. 



LESSON I. 15 



KEY. 

pea, pie, tea, tie, eat, peep, 

peat, pipe, type, tight; 

a pea, a pie, a peep, a pipe, 

a type; I eat, I peep, I tie, 

eat a pea, eat a pie, 

I eat a pea, I eat a pie, 

tie tight, tie a pipe, 

I tie tight, I tie a pipe, 

I tie a pipe tight. 



i6 LESSON II. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The consonants b, dy and the vowels ah, i, are now 
introduced. 

The cuts show that the formation of b is the same 
as that of p, and that the formation of ä is the same as 
that of /; the only diflference being that during the closure 
of the mouth-passage a murmur of voice is heard for 
b and ä, while for p and / there is no throat sound. 

Throat sound (or voice), is indicated in the Visible 
Speech symbols by a straight line in the center of the 
consonant curve. 

The cuts for vocalized consonants show a line in the 
throat. 

The vowel cuts in this Lesson show that the tongue 
is low, at the back of the mouth, for ah; and high, at 
the front of the mouth, for t, 

The position of the tongue for t is almost the same 
as for e (see Lesson !.); but the cavity behind the tongue 
is widened, and the "Front*' quality of the vowel is thus 
rendered comparatively indefmite. 



LESSOM 11 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 







f 



i8 



LESSON II. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

3f, 03ä, Q]ä, J, 3J, DJ, DXDJ, ro, DlO, 
0£0, DlO, 3£0, B£CD, B3xO, DJxQ, O]x0, 
ö3)tCD, ©iD, CJJlD, DXOI, OIöDFö; 
1 Dl, I DlQ, I D3äO, i DfO, 1 Orb^ 
0fO ; D3äO fO, DfO fO, D3ä fO, 0f D fö, 

03ä fo, D3?^ I 310, d3ä 1 d3ä, 03x0 

1 DfO, 3i^ ©IDO XO, 3ä 03ä0 fo, 

3sf ö3ä0 fo, 3ä d3ä fo, 3ä d3ä d3ä, 

ro 1 DfO, D3äO 1 DfO, fo 1 OfODfO. 

3ä fo 1 OfODfO; J, DlDJ, DlDJ DfDÖ, 

OfD DlDJ, D3äD3ä, DfO DlDJ D3^ I D3ä, 
3ä pfOf DlDJ. 



r 
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KEY. 

bee, buy, die, ah, bah, pa, papa, it, pit, 
tit, bit, beat, bead, bite, bide, died, 
tide, deep, dip, pity, tidbit, 
a bee, a bead, a bite, a bit, a tid- 
bit; bite it, bit it, buy it, dip it, 
dye it, buy a bead, buy a pie, bide 
a bit, I dipped it 1 dyed it, 

i tied it, I buy it, I buy pie, 

eat a bit, bite a bit, eat a tidbit, 

I eat a tidbit; ah, papa, papa peeped, 

deep papa, bye bye, bid papa buy a pie, 

I pity papa. 



20 



LESSON III. 



TEACHERS PAGE. 

The nasal consonants m, n, and the vowel ä form 
the subjeft of Lesson III. 

The cuts show that tn has the same formation as p 
and b, and that n has the same formation as / and d. 
The only difference is that the nasal passage is open — 
by depression of the soft palate — so that the voice flows 
through the nose. Pinch the nostrils while sounding tn 
and w, and these sounds will resemble b and d. 

The nasal consonants, when before non-vocal conso- 
nants in the same syllable, are pronounced almost, or 
entirely, without voice; as in sent, since, lamp, lunch, 
The peculiar abruptness of this mode of articulating 
these syllables is distinftively national. Foreigners are at 
once recognized by their giving full vocality to i», n, etc. , 
in such cases. In these Lessons the nasals are always 
wiitten as vocal elements. 

Non-vocal nasals, — on account of the openness of their 
breath channels, — are scarcely audible; but the vocal 
nasals are, for the same reason, among the most sono- 
rous elements in speech. 

The Vowel cut shows that ä is formed with the 
tongue direfted to the front of the mouth, but not so 
close to the gum as for e and i. 

The vowel ä is often fmished with a motion of the 
tongue towards its position for é — making the sound diph- 
thongal — {=a_eé), This never takes place before r. The 
dipthongal ä is not written in these Lessons. 

The mark ♦ denotes that the preceding position is 
momentarily **held" so as to have the effeél of a sylla- 
ble. The nasals w, w, and also /, thus frequently make 
syllables without vowels: as in eat{e)n, lis{te)n, settle. 



LESSON III. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 



t- 




-M,: »^ 
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LESSON III. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

BX, 83ä, BJ, BIBJ, B[, CD[, CDX, CDIO, COXQ, XöWf 
CD3ä, CD3äO, ö3äöCD*, BXO, BtO, B3äO, 03äB, QXB, 
CD[B, Ö[B, CDXB, CD[B, BXCD, B[CD, BX0, BXO, BXöCOf 

b3äCD, b3äCDcd, bXqj, dXcd, dXcd, D[, D[C0, Dt, ©t 

DtCDO, DtCDCiJ, [B, [BCD, [O, [öX, QJtCDOX. 



3ä b[, 3ä cdXqj, 3?i B3Äa, 3ä bXco, 3ä bCcd, 
3ä B3ÄCDCi5, 3ä [bcd, 3x 03äö, 3ä 33^0, 

J BX, B3ä CDX, B3?i B3ÄCDCi5, B3ä BXOCO*, B3ä Cb, 
B3?; CD3äB, B3ä OXB, B3?; tD, B3ä BlBJ. 
CD3äO*3äB, CDX QJXD, i CDtCDOX BtCiJ, I B3ÄaX COCö, 
B3äCDCD BX, CD3?; BX, dXcD XO, DtCDO XO, O3äOC0* Xö. 
3?; cDXcö X dXcd, -Sä cdXcd i BXöCDi, 3x CDXCD B3x B1öJ> 

3ä 03x0 bX o3äB, b3äCDcd b3?; cd[b, bX bCojcd* coCö, 

DXoX BX DtCD, J, DXöX BX, DIDJ dXox© BI. 
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KEY. 

me, my, ma, marna, may, nay, knee, neat, need, eaten, 
nigh, night, tighten, meet, mate, might, time, team, 
name, tame, deem, dame, mean, main, meed, mit, mitten, 
mine, mind, mid, pin, bin, bay, pain, pay, day, 
paint, pained, aim, aimed, eight, eighty, dainty. 

1 may, I need, I might, I mean, I made, 
I mind, I aimed, I bite, I bide, 
ah me! my knee, my mind, my mitten, my aim, 
my dime, my team, my ape, my mama, 

Night time, knee deep, a dainty maid, a mighty name, 
mind me, nigh me, pin it, paint it, tighten it, 
I need a pin, I need a mitten, I need my mama, 
1 bide my time, mind my name, my maiden name, 
pity my pain, ah, pity me, papa pitied me. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The single position illustrated in the three cuts in 
Lesson IV. is closure of the back of the tongue against 
the soft palate. 

The non-vocal consonant resulting from this aftion is 
Ä, which has no other audibility than what arises from 
the separation of the organs after closure. 

The vocal consonant of the same formation is what 
is called **hard ^" — a k with a murmur of vöice 
accompanying the organic contaft. 

The third consonant of the same formation is ng, 
in which the voice passes, with a pure bell-like sono- 
rousness, through the nose. Pinch the nostrils while 
sounding «^, and the result will resemble g, 

Ng, like m and «, generally löses its vocality before 
non-vocal consonants in the same syllable, as in i«Ä, 
tanky anxious, junäion. In these Lessons the vocal form 
is always written; the non-vocal forms will be developed 
by facility in pronunciation. 



LESSON IV. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




a 
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WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

al, [a, alD, a[D, a[o, qOäö, afocD», aföf, gjmid, 
ajB, afcD, afcD, atcp, a[a, afa, afao, afö, 
Dia, DlQ, ö[a, öla, fea, Dlea, qIq, dIq, efe, ats, 
0ta, Qfa, öla, B[a, q[d, q[o, q[cd, Dlafe, 
QlQle, Xölö, [are, bXcdIs, ölole. 

1 QtcDor 0ira laiöD Blofa i afor aföCDK iDfec 
BföCD». ]ä öta Dfof. ö[a Bh a[D. ]ä Bta i a[a 
OxBCCDeita. 03ä ö3x 0fa Dfe. aOÄCDQ oför. ajBCtö. 
a[ö ötQ Qfa afa. Bh cDf tao. ofc afao to. 3t 
QJ3, ö[a 1 3[ao d3ä. öta i ota öta i Dfea. 
I GhtDO Btle. hB ötare rea. wio fö rcö rea. 3ä9 
ötare öjxö. hB aiore öOäb. 3äö Xöre i acc. jx» 
öXare i ofö. 



LESSON IV. 27 



KEY. 

key, ache, keep, cape, Kate, kite, kitten, kitty, kind, 
Calm, kid, kin, cane, cake, kick, kicked, king, 
pick, pig, take, tick, ink, pink, dig, big, gig, game, 
bake, Dick, meek, make, gape, gate, gain, picking, 
digging, eating, aching, meaning, meeting. 

A dainty being. A camp meeting. A giddy kitten. A pink 
mitten. I take pity. Take my cape. I make a cake. 
I made game. Buy my big pig. Kind Kitty. Calm Kate. 
Kate made Dick meek. My knee ached. Dick kicked it. Be 
calm. Take a baked pie. Take a cake. Take a pink. 
A kind being. Tm making ink. Dip it in ink. Vm 
taking time. Tm keeping time. Tm eating a cake. Tm 
digging a pit. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The two consonants illustrated in Lesson V, have 
precisely the same position of the mouth. The lower 
lip is raised to the upper teeth, while the breath (for 
/) or the voice (for v) escapes through interstices 
between the sides of the lip and the teeth. 

The two vowel sounds, ^(//), ä{n) have the tongue 
placed nearly as for ä, but drawn back farther from 
the gum, so as to enlarge the front cavity between the 
tongue and the palate. 

The sound of ä{n) differs from that of é{ll) by hav- 
ing a wider resonance cavity behind the tongue, the 
effeft of which is to render the "Front'' quality of the 
sound less definite. 



LESSON V. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 






30 LESSON V. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

ra, sr, 33», ajo, oro, 3X©, 3[o, 3[qj, 33x0, 3fo, 3X0, 

3fCÖ, 33x05, 33xC0©, 3fQ, 33x3, 33x3, C03x3, l3, OCS, 
D[3, »[31, X9, IQ, lO, DIO, 01O, »lO, QIO, Bl©, 
QIQ, CCilQ, 3 [Q, 8118, VSIB, DICP0, 31CPO, SIVO, 
Dlö, 01O, 910, CDIO, lO, aXO, IDO, lOO, IQJ, 31©, 

0X0, 01Q, 0X0, ÖX0, xa50, 0xce0, Bia, »xa, 3iao 

3XQ, DXaO, DXe, BXe, 3X€5, Qie. 

I 33x0 aj3. X ©ro a[3. oca i 3fe. 3x Xö 33x3. 
3x Qta 0X0 I B^Q axo. 0X0 QC3 al X 33x0 03x3. 
0fa 8[0 0X0 33xö. BX0 0ra. bX xoöfs, atö. I 

BX004f€5 33xO. BX0f 0X0 910- X DXÖX0 afö04. 
3x9 0X0 BXO. ra Q[3 Bf SX0f X DX6. 3s XO X0 XQ. 

X BX0 BX0. X BX0SX0. X 8t0 3xaa. xdö xo 33vöre. 

XDö Xö 3fBre5. 0X0 8X0Ö ro. x bx0 qxs. X 0xa 
Xö xaarej. x axö st oro xö x are. 3x st oxa lo 
r3 3x ai0. 
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KEY. 

if, fee, fie, calf, feet, feed, fäte, fade, fight, fit, fib, 
fin, fine, find, fig, fife, five, knife, eve, cave, 
påve, navy, ebb, egg, ate, pet, bet. net, get, bed, 
dead, Ned, fed, men, end, bend, bent, meant, 

■ 

pat, bat, mat, gnat, at, cat, apt, aft, add, fad, 
bad, bag, gad, mad, and, band, back, knack, faft, 
fag, packed, pang, bång, fång, gäng. 

A fine calf. A deep cave. Take a fig. 1 ate five. 
I gave Ned a big cat. Ned gave me a fine knife. 
Dick made Ned fight. Bad Dick. Be aftive, Kate. A 
maddening fight. Many dead men. A petted kitten. 
Tm dead beat. It gave me many a pang. I ate an egg. 
A man mad. A madman. A main fad. Apt at fighting. 
Apt at fibbing. Ned meant it. A bad gäng. A knack at 
afting. A cat may peep at a king. I may pack it 
if I can. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The one aftion illustrated in the two consonant cuts 
in Lesson VI. yields the hushing sound, sh, and its 
vocalized variety, :(k. 

The sounds of sh and ;(Ä are very often commenced 
from a shut position, forming the compound tsh and d:(h. 
In pronouncing these compound articulations only the first 
half of a / or i/ is used. The full consonant / (or d) 
consists of a shut position and an aftion of separation ; 
but in any combination, — such as tsh — the / is not finished 
independently. The sound of tsh (or d:(h) may, there- 
fore, be considered merely as / (or d) finished in the 
hushing position. 

The Vowel cuts show the positions which the 
tongue and Ihe lips simultaneously assume for the sounds 
of ooy as in foody good. These two sounds diflFer in 
the clear labial quality of the first, and the comparative 
dulness and indefiniteness of the second. 

The latter ''wide" quality of oo is heard before r, 
as in poofy sure; and also wherever the sound is short, 
as in book, could, would. The narrower sound of oo, as 
in food, is always long. 

The lips are often unnecessarily pouted or compressed 
in forming the sound of oo, The labial aperture should 
be merely narrowed. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




Q 
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34 LESSON VI. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

On[3, n[3, Ql3, OQlG, 30^13, Qi, fQi, QiO, 
Qiö, öi, Oi, Qi, Diö, 0iO, 0ia, QiCi), BiO), OiD, 
aia, 310), ©Qi, 3iO, BICDQOäCD, IöQ, IQQ, CDfn, 

1 ÖQID OntCD. 1 Q[ aiO. I QlDfQ ÖQID. I QiO 
Dia I ö3äO 0iO. I CD3ä3 IQQ. 1 QlD CDfOQ. 1 

ni0f a[D. 1 nlD-QCD qid. i 33äco qxo. i 

lO OQfö-öQIÖ. 3IOQ öX I ©iQ. GIÖ Qi© 3i0. 
lOJiQCCiJQ X QiQ) aia 1 öQr3 fQi. 1 93x01 3öQl3- 
BICDÖ. ©ffiia öQi© 1 öQfD. öi öi föQ t^ö öi 
öi 0iö. aiDöfCD öQia aiCD öi fö. fö 9tö Bf 

ön[3. 
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KEY. 

she, shy, sheep, shine, ship, chip, chide, chew, cheap, 

chit, shin. chin, chime, shine, chain» shake, 

chafe, shave, sheaf, chief, achieve, shoe, issue, shook, 

shoot, to, two, do, put, boot, book, good, moon, coop, 

cook, food, Jew, foot, moonshine, each, edge, dish, 

ditch, fetch, age, cage, engage, midge, Jane, 

gem. 

A cheap chain. A she cat. A sheepish chap. A good 
book. A tight boot. A knife edge. A deep ditch. A 
shabby cape. A ship-shape cap. A fine sheet. A 
Jewish agent. A sham jem. A fine chime. Apt 
at chit-chat. Fetch me a dish. Get good food. 
Engage a good cook. A chief issue. A mighty achieve- 
ment. Jack chewea a chip. Two to each and two 
to boot. Captain Jack can do it. It made me 
chafe. 
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TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The single position represented in the two conso- 
nant cuts in Lesson VII. produces the hissing sound, 
5, and its vocalized variety ;[. 

The difference between the hissing and the hushing 
sounds (5, shy) will be correélly understood by a com- 
parison of the cuts in this and the preceding Lesson. 
For both sounds the breath must flow över the point 
of the tongue, and therefore the tip must not totich gum 
or teeth, or a lisp of some kind will be produced. 

The vowel cuts show the positions which the tongue 
and the lips simultaneously assume for the sounds of ö, 
as in old, ore. The quality of the first is sharply labial, 
while that of the second is, from its wider resonance 
cavity, comparatively duU and indefinite. 

The latter sound is regularly used before r ; other- 
wise it is heard only in unaccented syllables. 

The vowel ö is very frequently finished by a motion 
towards the closer position for 00 — making the sound 
diphthongal — ( = ojoo.) This never takes place before r. 

In forming the sound of ö there is no need to purse 
or compress the lips. Merely narrow the labial aperture 
in a less degree than for 00, 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




U 





!> i i 






38 LESSON VII. 

^ WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
Ol, Olö, fö, öfö, 03äö, Oto, Ofö, r», lö, €10, 

OiD, ^lO, ^iCD, ^a]x, ^(öKe, OJ3, J, JO, JO, 
Dj^OfQQ, DjOtO}, Dj^Ofö, CDJCDO, C0J, BJCD, QJO 

aVD, ajrco^fcDicD^, 3j, GjcDiöfa, qjbxcd, jdicd, 
}d]äcd, }0[, a5>co, cDia^ö, aia^ö, leasiBloj. 



OfO ^]ä0 0]ä 03x0). 1 OQCCOQQfö OiCD. 0QCBa5 
ro B}Oö OÖICDf. GICDf ro a3x 3lOOr. ©JCDO Dl 

o> 0}Oöra X 3]äCD laoDioo. i ei© oOäOQ qxö. 
1 o[3 ocaföo Diea. iw laoDicooIs oiq. i 

DfQ OiD-OrQ. CiJjCDÖ OlO öl Dl jDlCiJriOO. 
BjOle BICDCiJO CD} D[0. 3ä OIOÖ OJ3 Oi QffiCO. 

OJ ©Ib X oa3x Q}o ODfciJl ooj. Dfof Qfa 

©iQle X D}ö[0} DIOQ. lo lo X OfQOIQ 3100. 
Dt DjOOfCDQ fCO 10)3100. IQOXöIO fö OIQOO 

ö3äb. ojoo Dl OJ 3iaoo. 



LESSON VII. )9 

KEY. 

sea, cease, ease, seize, size, sip, sit, is, as, f2;as, 

scene, sake, safety, savings, said, segment, 

sects, aegis, sank, sanctity, zigzag, sash, 

soup, sat, soon, sky, snowing, salve, oh, oak, oat, 

postage, potato, boasting, don*t, know, moan, coat, 

code, coincidence, foe, phonetic, showman, open, 

opine, obey, zone, next, vexed, examiqe. 

Sit side by side, A changing scene. James 
is most steady. Fanny is my fancy. Don*t be 
so boasting. A fine expanse. A good sized cat. 
A safe savings bank. An expensive sash A 
big soup-dish. Don't cease to be obedient. 
Moaning mends no pain. I sent salve to Jane. 
So dim a sky shows speedy snow. Busy Dick 
digging a potato patch. It is a zigzag fence. 
Pay postage in advance. Examine it next 
time. Don't be so vexed. 
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TEACHERS PAGE. 

In forming the lisping sound, th, illustrated in this 
Lesson, the tip of the tongue touches the teeth (or the 
gum), and partially intercepts the breath, while leaving 
interstices över the edges of the tip, through which the 
breath escapes. 

The position of the tongue is the same as. for s, 
sa ve for the contaä: of the tip. 

The tongue is sometimes obtruded between the teeth, 
but this is ungraceful. 

The sounds of vocal and non-vocal th (as in then, 
thin,) are not distinguished in ordinary orthography, both 
being represented by th; but there is the same difference 
between them as between / and v^ s and ;(, / and d, 

The vowels introduced in Lesson VIII. {aWy S) are 
formed by depression of the tongue at the back of the 
mouth, while the labial aperture is slightly rounded. 
The difference between these vowels is simply that the 
organic quality of aw is strongly defined, while that of 
ö, by its wider resonance cavity, is comparatively weak 
and obscure. The first sound is long; the second short. 

A comparison of the cuts in Lessons VI., VII., VIII., 
will manifest the progressive descent of the back of the 
tongue, and expansion of the labial aperture, for the 
vwels ö, oOj aw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




U 





> 






i i 



42 LESSON Vill. 



WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

ufs, ules, tst&a, uxon, uj, &sr, zisf, &sc, 

2519, ZiSlV, &SIVU, ulv, urs, UIO, UfV, ZiS}2D, &^, 

UJO, OXW, Oia, QXU, JU, 0RJ, Qje, djcö, cöj, 

D}OO0, D^OOf, DJVXa, QJOO, 0}CP, OJO, CQ^O, 

J3C0*, j, j0, j0, uje, oje, cojslo, ejal, 

ro r© 1 öie cojo j3co* isjo j3. öjcöo Dfoi 
Dj^rora. h z^iea nr r© i öaia. era si i 
wxöno ajolöffi ICP0 ajco«oicpoi0 83äcp0. oja ra5 

Z^JO Ol Df Oi liGiaOXQJ. &5r Z^J a[8 XO (DJCO. 
alD oi &5r CPJCD 310D3W. OCO 1 D3t5 fCP öSf Uf. 

1 slaola oi oiwca, 0xa.[a xcöo axcöl [aa l . 
DXO D^ercple st a [a 1 eiio xcpole. i elo 
DriGfcöle J3CP* aCQö i 0x0 x^^le. i öfe^je 
öDlon. 3ä ajo öl wl3. 1 Qjaf oh^Q ja bxcö. 
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KEY. 

theme, thing, think, thatch, thaw, the, thee, they, 

them, then, thence, thin, thief, that, these, those, though, 

thought, teeth, tooth, death^ oath, both, gong, pawn, gnaw, 

pond, tawny, tonic, don, dawn, not, nought, 

often, awe, awed, odd, thong, song, novice, gawky, 
cottage, astonished. 

« 
It is a thing not often thought of. Don't be too 

positive. I think she is a gem. Give me a 

thatched cottage and contented mind. Tom is 

thought to be too affefted. The thaw came at dawn. 

Keep to the known footpath. Take a bath in the sea. 

A victim to toothache, backache, and many aches. A 

bad beginning may make a good ending. A good 

beginning often makes a bad ending. A sing-song 

speech. I caught the thief. A gawky kind of man. 



44 LESSON IX. 

TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The first cut in this Lesson shows the formation of 
consonant r. The breath (or voice) strikes against the 
raised point of the tongue and communicates to it more 
or less of vibration. 

The second cut shows the formation of the vowel 
er, The body of the tongue is in the same position as 
for r, but the point is flattened so as to have no influ- 
ence on the sound. 

The **glide" sound of r, as in ear, is intermediate 
between consonant r and the vowel er. It is more like 
the vowel than the consonant, but has the tongue 
slightly lifted so that the sound easily passes into that 
of the consonant. Thus: ear — earache. 

The vibrated r is heard only before a vowel. The 
**glide" r is heard only after a vowel. This sound 
might be considered a vowel but that it does not make 
a syllable. 

The third cut shows the formation of a "wide" 
variety of J, heard before r, as in a/r, care, bear, The 
quality of this vowel resembles that of é; but the cav- 
ity between the tongue and the gum is slightly smaller, 
while that behind the tongue is larger. 

The influence of r on preceding vowels is seen in 
the sounds of ä, ö, oo; as in ail, air ; old, ore ; pool, 
poor; where the sounds are **widened" to coalesce with 
the open quality of glide r. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




(1) X 





46 LESSON IX. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

(i)fD, (1)10, (1)13, (i)3ä, (i)3äD, (1)3x0), (i)3äO, (1)3x9, 
(i)3ä3, (i)r3CP*, (1)10, (i)r0CÖ*, (1)10, (1)10, (1)18, (1)10, 
(1)18, (1)180, (1)13(1)13, (i)rOQ, (1)10$"^, (i)10, (1)10, 
(1)18, (i)ia, (1)13, (i)lS^, (i)l8CÖICPO; ÖIi^, ÖOIx, 3Ix, 

3ix0S^rcp, aix, Dix3iao, öiiB, 0S"iix8, 01x0, 0ixor, 

0S^lÄa, QIniO, Qlx0, CÖIii!3, 31x8, 3IX818ICÖO. 
fx, CPlx, (i)Ix, h, 3Cx, Qh, 0h, (i)Cx, D(i)Cx, D(i)[Ix. 
3w, ö3w, 03w, 03Äli!, 33äx, 3Jx, 8Jx, 0Jx, QJxO, 
QJii!0, 3Jii!8Iii!, Dh, Qh, aix, 0llx, Qilx, 0}x, 3}x, 
ÖOjx, (i)}x, (i)Hi«!, ö}x, ÖE!^, aXOIn!, D[DIx, l^h, 
3rQiii!, aiS^iii, 0(i)lSiii(i)Ix. 

2»5lx^ (i)ia 3}x 2^(1)1 Oi (i)3ä0 fCÖ 2»5f QfQ. Qf ICiJ 1 
DIx3iaO 0(i)lS^ix. 65[ (i)}0 rCÖ 1 3}x-}ii!0 0K3. CDJO 
Bh 2»5lCÖ 3}!.! (i)Hi«!^. 0C^JCÖ f^ 1 3IxöO-(i)[0 
3Jii!ÖIii!. 1 D(i)ror 3[ö CPl0^ CD} (1)1^^. Ql (i)}0 3Jx 
651 (1)10 ÖO(i)3?iDO Dfö. lo CDr0^ 1 BIW J3 31x3 
CPIxS Ui ÖOIx rcö 2»5r ÖlOIx. I (i)i0 lOlQ 03?: 1 
(1)13(1)13 0(1)1. 65[ 8[0 1 3IX31CÖO D(i)Cx ICÖ &51x 
03äx CDr0. 651 OlDOfCÖ 651C0 OiO lD(i)}D(i)f[0 
ÖlS^ix^. 651 (i)lO(i)riC0O (i)löC0ICDO (i)I(i) }3Ix 651 

(1)10$^. 65Xx^ (i)iB XO 651 OJD. 65Xx^ X3Ix (i)l8 65Cx, 
01 Qix. 
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KEY. 

Reap, read, reef, rye, ripe, ride, right, rhyme, 

rife, riven, rip, written, rib, rid, rim, rig, 

ring, rink, riffraflf, rich, ridge, root, rude, 

room, rook, roof, rouge, remnant, sir, stir, fir, 

virgin, myrrh, perfeft, term, germ, bird, dirty, 

jerk, shirt, gird, nerve, firm, firmament. 

ear, near, rear, air, fair, care, bear, rare, prayer, pray-er, 

ire, tire, dire, dyer, fire, far, mar, bar, cart, 

guard, farmer, poor, sure, moor, doer, shoer, door, four, 

store, roar, rower, sore, sower, matter, paper, azure, 

fissure, measure, treasurer. 

There's room for three to ride in the gig. She is a 
perfeä: treasure. They rowed in a four-oared boat. Not 

more than four rowers. John is a first-rate 
farmer. A pretty face needs no rouge. She wrote for 
the red striped piece. It needs a man of firm 
nerve to stir in the matter. A rude attack by a 
riflfraff crew. They made a fervent prayer in their 
dire need. The captain then took appropriate 
measures. The recreant remnant ran över the 
ridge. There's room at the top. There's ever room there, 
be sure. 



48 LESSON X. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The consonant cut in this Lesson shows the forma- 
tion of the sound of /. The broadened point of the 
tongue is in contaél with the upper gum, and the voice 
passes with pure sonorousness through the free aper- 
tures över the sides. 

L, like the nasals, generally löses its vocality before 
non-vocal consonants in the same syllable, as in elsCy 
milky help, 

Non-vocal / is almost inaudible, but the side aper- 
tures över the tongue may be contraéled so as to give 
hissing audibility to the breath. This is the formation 
of Welch //, which to a stränge ear sounds like th or 
thL (Compare cuts in Lessons Vill. and X.) 

The vowel cut shows the attitude of the tongue for 
the two sounds u and a{sk), The difference between 
these is that the first has a degree of »guttural quality 
which the second lacks, because of its widened reson- 
ance cavity. The sound a{sh) resembles ah, but the root 
of the tongue is less depressed. 

The vowel in ask is the first element in the diph- 
thongs t and ou{f), See Lessons 1. and XI. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 





50 . LESSON X. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

cofD, corcp, CO fe, cofffilx, cofxcole, 00103x0, coioiy, 
coiCDffiii!, coiöffifDco*, cofoco*, cofcol, coroi(i)xco, 
cofcolaxco, coroi(i)](i)r, colDicoico, coia, cola, coC!^. 
cocii,!, co}x, co}i!«!, cococof, coxöinicof, cox«cpre, COJi^Qffi, 
xcoraco, xcoalcpxa, xcöIbIco, xcoocoifaa*, oxcolcoxco; 
]D, 3a 3öi«, 3€icor, 33CP*, 3eaco*, 3cd(d3cd, 3Ql!^, 
3coor8[o, h^, cö3i!öici)r, D3ii!Ci5CP*, a3«orcp, 33i^cprQ, 
D3cprQaxcPö, (D(i)3eaxcD, (i)I33coq3cö, cofaxcpCDffiGlcö; 
D3a D3öO, 3300, 3300, 33ÖCD*, C0300, S3öO, 
D325, 03W, 3CÖO, a3cPO, ©$"^3500. 

Qf lö I colii!(i)fe cofoco* oQjxaii!. ol 83öq coiÄCpfe 
8[aö ö3a DfDco* axcD. 1 ci)3äOI« }3 Dcofof cofcoraö. 

QCi)[ö f^ 1 3Ci! XCöCD C033C0r QIxCO. 2»5f SXCP 155 1 

Dh Dfar3ico cDCi)3eaxcö coxoQ. l öxcööcoxö 
(i)fQai(i)}co öojut a3ö xcöQJ cola xo 2»5f cola. 
3eaco# coxcdo 2»5Xö 2*51 83cöf öl d3ä icp 33CP*. b3ä 

Q3CPO }COCD 3CÖÖ OJCOCD 3ö JCO. 1 DX!^ö3CP J3 

0ffi3cDS^axcPö xcöCD cDf^a(i)XQ3cp. DCi)l3 jco t^fe© 

XCPCU oro 33^0 65f QiCD. fO I^ 0)33 X^CD QS^IxOf 
0(1)3x318 }3I« (i)[CO^. Qf ^fCO ajCO 13 Qf DiUil^ 
B3ä 651 ÖX^ J3rö. 
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KEY. 

leap, lean, league, leisure, leering, leopard, letter, 

ledger, legible, little, lily, literal, 

lyrical, literary, liberal, loom, look, lair, 

layer, lore, lower, lately, latterly, learning, large^ 

elevate, almanac, animal, altruism, parallel; 

up, US, utter, ugly, öven, uncle, undone, usher, 

ultimate, urn, nursery, burden, curtain, furnish, 

punishment, drunken, revulsion, revengeful; 

pass, past, fast, väst, fästen, last, mast, 

path, bath, aunt, can't, jaunt. 



She is a leering little charmen Too much learning 

makes some people mad. A writer of pretty lyrics. 

Grace is a fair and lovely girl. The man is a 

poor, pitiful, drunken wretch. A senseless 

rigmarole story. Come and look at the loom. 

Uncle lent them the money to buy an öven. My 

gaunt old aunt told us all. A person of 

judgment and discretion. Prove all things 

and keep fast the good. It is rough and jerky 

driving över rails. She will call if she passes 

by the gas office. 



52 LESSON XI. 



TEACHERS' PAGE. 

The cuts in Lesson XI. illustrate the formation of the 
consonants wh in whey, and w in way. These are fre- 
quently confounded, especially in the South of England. 

The sound of wh is often stated to be a compound 
of h and oo; but it is really a simple element, bearing 
the same relation to w that s bears to ;(, or / to v. 

Wh is not pronounced before the letter o, but the 
aspirate, h is substituted, as in whole, who, whose, whotn. 

The sound of w resembles the vowel oo, but with 
oral compression added, — which converts the vowel into 
a consonant. 

The w glide is intermediate between w and oo. It 
is heard as the closing element in the diphthong au{t). 
(See Lesson X). 

The combination qu has the sound of kw. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




O 




33 
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54 LESSON XI. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
tD£0, DfO, J9fO, D3äO, 593äO, DJO, 59JOQ, ^j!^, 

DfG, J9[3I«, DIx, J93x(D, 593«COQ, J93CP, J93CPÖ, 
^3CP(DI«, J9JCÖO, 59JCPO, ^ialCP, JSfaiCP: 59C«, »Cii, 
DXCP, J9ICPiSQ[, D3äC0, ^3?iC0f, DföO, DI&5IX, 3l&5Iif, 
DIxCODiCO, fDIxCO^fCPOJ, 59[CO[CD, ^IQ3CP, J9iQCP#, 

320, 3«, cpji 3iC0, D3«, D3iCDiii!, ojacp. o32«ci)re, 

(D32lCiJS^I«, 332CPOrCP, CD32CP, a32CPOf, Q32CÖ, QCi)32CO, 

332ICO, 3Ci)32CD, öa32CO, 332OQ, a320Q, ö32CöCiJ, 

ö322^, 3C032CÖQIX, 2^32^ICDQ. 

DICÖ 59ICPO 5511»! 33ä ICÖ [QS^, öfCÖÖ 551 ö(i)[0 3C03CD, 
03 ö ro 59}^ 3[aQ ^165 Bh ^l^ ^to 593 CP ÖICÖ ? 

JCO &5r 593ii!00Q^ 1 ÖOCÖS^, 

XCPQ JCO &5r 81CÖ XCÖQ BtB^D 8lxC0f DCOCixö. 

Df'J9C« 

j3 icöO(i)icoö oi 1 a^}(i)ico: D3ö, Dire ICÖ, 

0C« lo 6510 2»5r JD-J^ln! a[ Dl^Ci^ J3 öSf. 

&5f I3C0* &510 aiCD Ol (013^ 330Iii! 6519, 
651 QiCD r^ J30 fCÖ-OIUIO ^165 tiSCx 3}CÖ^. 

65fö 1333 JCO,— Oi 653ÄCÖ }CD ÖIC03 Dl OCi)i, 
XCDCD ro a3öO 3JC0}, I^ &5r CD3äO 65r 0t. 
&532 aXCÖöO CD JO &5XCP Dr 3JC0Ö Oi XC^r J93CÖ. 
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KEY. 
Whip, whit, wit, white, wight, what, watch, war, 
warrior, whack, wag, wax, wing, which, witch, 
whiflF, wafer, whirr, word, world, one, once, 
wonder, wand, won't, woman, women; wear, where, 
when, Wednesday, while, wily, whist, whether, weather, 
Whirlpool, whirlwind, waylaid, wagon, wooden, 
out, our, now, owl, power, powder, town, towering, 
dowager, mountain, noun, county, gown, growl, 
vowel, frown, scowl, vouch, couch, sound, 
south, flounder, thousand. 

When went there by an age, since the great flood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players. 

Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel : but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

This above all, — to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 



56 LESSON XII. 



TEACHER'S PAGE. 

The cut in this Lesson shows the formation of con- 
sonant y, as in ye, you. The position of the tongue is 
the same as for the vowel éy but with oral compres- 
sion added — which converts the vowel into a consonant. 

The name-sound of U, — under any orthography — 
when not preceded by r or by the sound of sh — begins 
with y. Consequently y must be recognized in such 
words as pew, due, view, cure, beauty, suit, music, acute, 
Tuesday, ague, virtue, piäure, fortune. 

The letter e sometimes, and the letter /, frequently, 
have the sound of y; as in rtghteous, Christian, opinion, 
filial, Asia, 

The y glide is intermediate between y and e. It is 
the closing part of the diphthong i (See Lesson I.) In 
the present Lesson the same glide appears as the clos- 
ing element of the diphthong oi, oy. The first element 
of this diphthong is the same as the vowel ö in Les- 
son VIII. 

The last symbol in this Lesson represents the aspi- 
rate, h. This element is a mere outbreathing, and should 
have no guttural or other compression. 



r 
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ILLUSTRATIVE CUTS. 




58 LESSON XII. 

WORDS AND SENTENCES. 

(f)[, cnxco}, (f)j^n>, <f)}^, (^lu, ojx^y cnje, oja, B(^% 

3Ji«OOlCD, XaOOllCO, öfCDOjCD, JCDOjCD, 3XC0(»)lCDÖ; OJä, 

cdjäIJ, Jäcdoöicdo, coji^ico, Ci)jÄlco, icpqs^Jä, iödcojä, or, 

OlO, OlQ, Ol3, Ol:^, OfCO, Ol2*5, OlZuSICP, 03äö, O3ä0, 
OfO, OfQ, 033, OJ3, OX3, orei5, Ofö, Ofö, OfCDQI;^, 

ofajci)!, ofaico*, oIcpqs^, ofco, otoii^ol, oicpö, oCi«, occo, 

OCOO, 0[ei5, OIQ, OICi)rG, OIi^ö, Ol!^^, Oji^CO, OjBDCO*, 

ojeaci)!, o3ci)r, o3co, o}d, o}b, oxe, oicozj, oxdicd, 

OXO, OXQ, OXCDQ, OJiiZJ, OJiiS OJi^ajCpr, OJCi^fQ, Oi, Oi^, 
OiD, OlO, Ola, 0}Uö, 0}a$, OJÖOfCO, Oim^i, OJZ^JxCD, 

o(»)i, o(»)lQQ, ocnlaicp. 

Ol QQIOOÖ XO öaj!^ei5 &5XÖ CPX3Ii« 3XC0O I t3lCD0. 

or 0X2*5 I Ol:^ 3j!^ DfOf, XCCQ 1 OXCPQ }DXCD llå Q C 

3j!^ axcoöfe oQxci)ror. 

&5r OXCPQ J3 COrOCO* XaOCOjÄaXCPÖ OlU &5r QCCöOllsf 

ÖXCDÖ. 
C03äö D}0ö 0[CO 0^3130 65} a(i)[Ol!^ O3C0^ ©Ci)} ©iD. 
JCO DCOC^r^ 65XÖ 2*51 3ä J3 OX3CP 31215100 Jv, 

ol I ^3ä2i5 ÖLCP, D}!^02^ XCÖO OXOf 0[3CD*2i5. 
öIO Ol COl^aXCPO 3j!^ 2*5XO 2*532 OXCPOO CDJO OXCOO, 

XCPO 0030r OXCOD 3j!^ 2*5XO JOfOQ 2*53i COfaxCDOöO. 
C»)l2i5 X3lCi)r ax^ l-OJiiOre ol or2i5 Ol'2i5I«0, X^CD Ol 

Qxco l'23a[D jofofe? 

tar ol D(i)[ 3J;^ aiiiiöf, XCÖO 2*5XO UiB DCi)Cv 032*5 OXOQ 
325 JCO Ol (i)XCÖOXx 65r Ol02i5 J3 Bl^UL 
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KEY. 

ye, yellow, yard, yon, youth, yearn, young, yoke, mew, 
new, ' cue, gewgaw, few, sue, duty, feature, picture, 
"fortune, actual, minion, onion, valiant; toy, 
boy, coy, joy, oil, soil, spoil, joint, oyster, 
noise, ointment, loyal, royal, enjoy, employ, he, 
heat, heed, heave, here, heal, heath, heathen, height, hide, 
hit, hid, half, halve, have, his, hiss, him, hinder, 
hickory, higgie, hinge, hill, hitherto, hence, hair, hail, 
haste, haze, head, herring, hearse, hers, hurl, humble, 
hungry, hurry, hull, hope, home, häng, health, happen, 
hat, had, hand, hearth, harm, harmony, horrid, who, whose, 
hoop, hoot, whom, höst, hose, hostile, hawser, hawthorn, 
hue, huge, human. 

He jests at scars that ne ver felt a wound. 

He hath a tear for pity, and a hand open as day 

for melting charity. 
The hand of little employment hath the daintier 

sense. 
Light boats sail swift, though greater hulls draw deep. 
All places that the eye of heaven visits are, 

to a wise man, ports and happy havens. 
Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 

and study help for that which thou himenfst. 
Use every man according to his desert, and who 

shall escape whipping ? 
We do pray for mercy, and that same prayer doth teach 

US all to render the deeds of mercy. 
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TEACHER*S PAGE. 

UNIVERSAL VOWEL TABLE. 

The following Universal Vowel Table will be valuable 
tor reference. 

(/) Front yowels: — all English sounds. 

I, e, as in eeL Always long when accented. Apt to be 
changed to f or T in unaccented syllables. In the prefixes 
be, de, re, se, etc, the pure I should be preserved. 

I, I, as in ilL Heard in the plural syllable es, as mfishes, 

places,, etc; and also, instead of C in unaccented syllables, 

as in maintain, 8fCDO[CD, certain, ÖJiiOfCD, always, 

JCOtSf ^, etc. Tends to T in unaccented syllables as in readi- 

ness, Ci)lQlCDlö;/)////w/, DfOl3lC0. 

C, ä as in ale, Often terminates with y-glide forming 
the diphthong Cr. Changed to C, or sometimes t, before r. 

C, as in air. Long only before r. Short C is heard in- 
stead of I in the terminations es, ed, etc, in verbs; and in 
unaccented syllables, as in explain, COODCOCCD, argument, 

I, é, as in elL Dulled into C, in unaccented syllables. 
Apt to be elided in terminations after t or rf, as in patent^ 
student, etc 
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I, ä, as in aä, Tends to 1 in unaccented syllables, as 
aäualy laOOilCO; tnadman, ÖXCDÖlCÖ. Apt to be eiided 
in terminations, as in fatala literal, general, etc. 

(2) Front Round yowels: — all Foreign sounds. 

f German u. 
f variety of German Q. 
•£ Scotch shoe; French då. 
i variety of French u. 
\ German ö ; French eu. 
\ Cockney ou as in out 

{^) Back yowels. 

1 A common Gaelic, Russian and Chinese vowel. En- 
deavour to pronounce 00 without uslng the lips, and the 
tongue will be felt to rise into this **high back" position 

1, the drawling vowel — uh, uh, uh, etc. Heard instead 
of 3 in the terminations tion, tious etc. 

] u, as in shun, ur ge, etc. Tends to 1 in unaccented 
syllables. 

3 J in ask, path, etc. With y-glide forms the diph- 
thong i, as in mind, 93äCP0 ; and with w-glide forms the 
diphthong ou\ as in now, CP32. In unaccented syllables 
tends to 1 or 1. 

J Scotch u, as in run, come, etc. 

J, Italian ah, The *Mow back wide" vowel. In un- 
accented syllables changed to 3, as in harharian, 33x- 
3CCi)rXCD. 
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(4) Back Round yowels: — all English sounds. 

i, 00, as in food. Always long. Never heard before r. 
The short i is common in Scotch as in DiO (English 3iQ) 
book. 

i, oOy as in poor. Long only before r, Short as in put, 
cook, etc. 

J, ö as in old. Often terminates with w-glide, forming 
the diphthong 3-2. Changed into J before r, and also in 
unaccented syllables. 

3", before r, as in 1 GJii-J^Q^ ^JO, a four-oared boat 

J, a in ally law, etc. Always long. Changed to J in 
unaccented syllables. 

J, ö in on, odd, etc. Always short except before r. 
Tends to I when unaccented. 

(5) Mixed yowels. 
I American ir in sir. 

I Substitution for unaccented 1. 

I German e in auge. 

1 Artide a. Substitution for unaccented ä. 

I Provincial er, 

I er, ir, yr, as in her, sir, myrtle. 

{6) Mixed Round Fowels, 

I North-Irish Q in iune. 

I Swedish u. 

\ Irish vowel in Dublin, come, etc. 

\ Variety of the preceding. 

i Irish o in world, ^iCå)COQ. 

i Irish vowel in her, sir, etc. American a in Chicago, 
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TEACHER*S PAGE. 

READINGS. 

In the foUowing Readings the diflferences in quality be- 
tween accented and unaccented vowels are occasionally 
shown. 

The sign of a **held" position (♦) is required only in 
conneftion with consonants, such as final / and n in Itftle, 
given, etc. Vowels do not require quantitative indication, 
because every given '* quality/* in English, is invariably of 
the same " quantity." Thus i and I are always long, when 
accented ; 1 is short, except before r ; f is always short, etc. 
The vowels in the final syllables ant, ent, — apt to be 
elided as in pleasant, present, etc, — should always be 
pronounced. 
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READINGS. 
I. 1033äö. 

2i33^ 0]6 6}3(>i UX!i!3laX:). 

2. J9föJQ39. 

TviJ 3IOT>! Ciöl3si5 COl 03Äöa X^® ©luybSiJ fcp mI (i5IOCÄ5, U} IW 
3lCiXD)Ö (i)I»al30 3CDJÖ JCÖ 03Ä l^(D D(i)IiCi5X!«S0 B^Ts I OöJCöl UjCÖ. 

3. OICOZJ. 

bI »luaicö ox® 5PJÖ 3XW. 

isT wcdI qcdCö x®®ci5 3jci) 1 ooCooölcö jid Di els uIowicDlof 

5. 3CO. 

3CO Ici? tid[ 3ti>i^w }3 &3I elcD, &3I G3;>;(i} }3 ut 33Ki$, ul 
ö3Wi)HöO J3 wl 3IC0I0, x®® wf xcpM J3 wI 01®. 
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6. 3JC0ÖO1Q. 

1 3JCiXX)iCD ICiJ 1 OijJbjOl u^lö aiCPJÖ OOICJJ® 1»CöK3, 0]O öI®Ci5 

qi oi&ö KkioI 3]© w3?i. 

©i öjö 110032 3?iCi)J0KiJIÖ Oi (i)I'Ol3 ff)i, 3JV X)3?iCö «i oIS 
Olö Oi'®C Ol OöIc«Xi5 Oi'ÖJ(i)J 3(i)J9 (i)i. 

8. COlQÖ. 
Ivi5 loj xcöM öi 9Ill!c^5 x^® öol!i!3icoci5Xö, x^i?® 1 oI'3l!«! XQiCiSxacTiy 

9. cd3äO zjjo. 

oCi«: Ici3 uöl a5]oo cioio ox^ qöjö bIcö I'0ö3?i3? wl ödC® x®® 

COI D:A}3i ®IO'0]l«53 321j! X^^l^öW. 3Ci)J9 0(«)i9lQÖ ÖK«XD sl wId 32!if 
®[CiOl BClJXCD. 

10. X3l(i)r0[ ZJJO. 

OXQ^O^J^ 105® U3[Qj:ii ; 3J!£ uOlo ©C ^OöCjOI ICiJ 321«5j5 : 3l 'H (iJX® 
Oi («)XöCrb?®C, XCöCD J!«! Q5JÖ BJlilCi? Oi Oi'ÖJCDj. 

II. 3Ci)ICDQC0r ajQjCD. 

OJjCiJÖ 3a}X0l>J cr;ii:tOX:03 uOlö 3Ci)XCi50Qlo JWJCi)3äCj5ICi3 (i)i Ol OC 
(i5lol'GCi)Il0CiOt wl€Ki5 Oi (^l^i ICÖöIöCOJ. Xa'^lOÖ Ic0 OCoICiJ J3 
CPI'OXoIoI, X)IoQ 3!>; CiJCI»!, COI3 (i)i!i! 3(i)XQ(5a5 oi COX5rlC0 3C0'DOOXCiJlCi5ö 
0Ci)i£ASj5 3Ci)J9 0ICj5 X^öJ^-C^ ; ^i '^^^ ö^ ^1®J^ Jf^®33 Oi OXCO WCÖ. 
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12. xayDCi)XQ3cö. 

ttlbci>»0 03ä wI dcöC p wjo coxö 3l ax© oj!Äi>iör 33?;a5® r)jo wl 

Ö& 3lCXi)i«i5 wliCöf jy. DX© Wf 0liC)ölQ]O 0(«)iör J3 coIcp(«)}3Cc5ao 

CöiviJCCö lOU D321i!, XO ICi5 bL^OJ^ I Ö}!i! ©I' 0OJ!q]C5 0(t)iöf OXiJ5 

XIdLsD — Ö5XO VD folOiCDrb? X®® CiXijMBCöl 3J!«!9 OX^iJ bIcP ®IU- 
!CKO}viX0. 

13. 0S^3QQ CDJO. 

to öXQ? oi ^ I'ooIö® ®I«33?;cx3 
3l al a} ö]öQ J3 olca x^® ö^jo — 

. to ÖX® oi 3?«! a5l'Ci532Ci500 x^ Xcjo 

3l ol 03- ö]OQ J3 0icixipxa ooico — 
032 axc5 3l QXijf 0I' 33^0516 CÖ3?;© 

X)C!i? QJuJ Ol9»aXo03 OX^ CiXiJjCi? lo CÖJO ? 

14. co3äO coroi(i)focniif. 

3l ö]öO OX3 0ia:j 3J!.! Ci)xaci)I'.Cn]Ci5 x^® x^öl5«?'oCa5öXQi5ö X<J5 
3XCÖ x^ 3jy Ivi5'oo(i)]aQ]Ci5 x*^® 3jy b!:^:siö, .wI 3J5i93'|>; 3!«? l'.€Xi)I- 

T3C)W, eof CöXOb? (i)iiJ3la3, X^^J® i^I 00)19105 ö3?iCi30 Ci)Iia33?i!«r^i5 0K*3. 
3l COOöoteCO COl JÖOI3 XQiJ® i>5£ 33ÄCJ5, B]0 3l't032ö I'(iJXCiJlaCoIe cd! 

15. QIZJ. 
Djö Ici5 ®X20 ? oi &} 320 co3Äa 1 Cö3?ia, x^^® to l usio 

ö(i)XC5ö oi 3J5«!'eXO 32!i?'öXCö3i3 XCi50 JOO wl D3ale 3l«Ci5J9l(i53 J3 
id (Di X^ 3l 3j!«!'QXO COl 3X^O]9a5 J3 1 (DCijJb ; ol 3J1«Ö, X^ 

to 1 0Ci)l9, G5(t)i aj'G5Xci^]^i5J5 3li:»3 ejuXi5 3]!äjOcd ; oi i:Dau tooi 

1 ö}li! XQ'^JJ>30X5J 03L!, X^® oi ÖCa Q5(»)i OOXOO ]0 ÖXCP*vi5 

Q(i)X5X»)iCoX5J X'^I^Q J3 <xi)I>CQ3v2J. 
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1 6. OCi)iZ3. 

3l 7i yj) l»€XuICiJ bSlO OCDiCJ ICiJ Qi® ; I^ lO JOÖ I»3ICKX5, 
&3}Ci5 Ol J!«! QPJÖ l'€Xi)ICiJ Ö]4X3 bI OCijIoICD X^ DIÄ3]C£Xi5 0l'(«)JQKi5 
CiCl DCjO J3 (lilCiJ)©, XQ5® JÖ OiCi5 J0»O«)iö ]Q£Xirb!'öOIC£Xi)l€Ki5 lo 
31® 3l OÄOJJOI Oi 3C(JO 105 J!«!Q(i)i9XCi>0. Ol Oi L5X^ C»3lö wf 
ÖC4)iC*5 ICi5 QPJÖ p3lCi5 öl bI 0K«XD, XOKi) WXö lö ICiJ CPJÖ 3lö 3jy 
Ja3 93^05(1543, 1^3 olöOajf I ®I'3Xa5Cin>! J3 3JCöOO3:0 ; XQKD 3l Oi® 

oCa 05} 05}oIy J3 olö Io5XCi59]oo x^JJ wl jBCiXDxao J3 ®Ia'a]o]05 
BllGi ol ©IiöoclJjÄ x^J!»?, ^^ ax^ö ®Ij«a]j 3lw 1 öx® oi ®I- 
•ouIbXcijCOjuI V31'JB:v b^o id)}"^ ol® bI 0DC!«!®. 

17. 0(»)i9lCÖ 003x3. 

0}ö ICi5 Wlo 003Ä3 B]ö 1 yT>!a(«)l'OOCO]0> J3 WföCO* öIOJ XOf^JOJCiJ? 
3I Cö3?i ©3205 XQkJ® ^3äCi3 1^0X05, CiXi)X^ XQ5® ]05CiXi)XO, 3l® X^ö® 

3xaj o]eeci)I, 3]!ira }^ doöC x®® J!«f 3lici)I, XQ^® eoxo? 3I oo]?; 

®3i03 l'QX05 XQ5® COl L5I!Ä3Ciöl (i)I'0]«Ki5. 3l CDXOKiJ COl ®C LcD 
ÖCD3ä3C0Ki3, XQ5® OX^ Wl 053ÄO a]ÖCi5 3l WCi)} 32!i!löXC03iJ5 l05Oi col 
BX® J3 3JjOI, 1'9]€JöO ®Ci)l9a5, XQ«5® BCOjOCO? COJOö, VSQ) 33RC0® 

J!bx®cr!l'05Co]05d;. 32!«f ci;Ici3]05 oo3?iCj5 l'ocolo B3?; ]w5 XQ5® si JV 3Ji? 
col o3?i9 X^ X^X^*50 BCi)löo x^ 20}ci5 toio öoolo Io5 eol ÖOJCO® J« 

l05 Wl 3la)®. J!if 05JO Col ai'DXOloICj5 J3 ©X^ 03Äl!»! CöXOJ J3 wl® ? 

X05® jö 05JÖ oICi5 x9'bIo]05 x^® XdOD^Qi 0(0)05® qI bI e®coiy ? 

CiöXO 3ö bI X®'3X05O(»)l®X!Äi5 3J1«! l'05]u:Ty 3]!iroO®. fo I® Xö COlCJO 
1 3C!«! XQ5® ®}B®I OOX05Ö. LS 3l Ol® bI ®Iol'DJR0JOX® sl 3V 
OOl® 053- 3j!,?0 05X05 tOl ®X^O P 32!i? 3XCO}-ÖJ!i!OlOö® ; XQ5® l3 3l 

a]a«öl® Io5 32i>: xa^^ia'oC^3^i5® 3I ji«! I'ox«i3lcor oxdI. 
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18. 3C9. 

öji X(iJ3K3COa 3JV Cöf W]3 J3 3C9 XWt^Wi fCiJ fCW 3l(iKiJl'aC- 
0303, WXO lö ICiJ 1 DlQjö Ci5lO(«)iCDlC0 X®® («)iCi3l'3X5il5lCO ; 1 300C8 
JCi)3j5j5 BjCiXölQ Sjio €XD[OXöO 31©]^ Icp COl 9}öO Xö'WJ5«J®<^Q) l^Q) 

a]Ciöol3CöXCD ö3R©ciKi5 ; X®® wxö mI ®Iici53äi«! J3 bIIq DCUMiJ ö3ä 

Djy»OXCi)Iof I9»DC03ÄJ3 1 CDXCi5JCO»(«)iO]a5 Oi a5l'Ci5Il«l3 CaJI^i! D(i)CiJ5liJ5. wl 
öKö J3 9X05, 3J!«!90 3J!e I'OXtfi3lCö C03Ä3, ©XO(«)iCDlCiöI ÖDCuIeKiS 

3j^V^ 0l'(«)ja5® col cöMoö J3 ajv'o}(i)rico XQtCiJlooiciJCJ, i^^ 
(CDcnlciJ, XQö® X^jJ aHa^'OIQö®l® 3lw xq^okiOXO ®(«)i'ci)Co]Ci3. c«5f cul- 

^DCi)3-ÖQ J3 CiQC©3CDle 3J!i! X)JÖ Q^CPJÖ ©I XQ5'®<^Jä® Iij3 33iCi3Ci53a5 JQÖ 
XGJ J'DIcP«)]CiJ »IoQ 9C 3JjW QCiJCö D(i)J0li0MoI 0l ©320X05 ; 3J« 

öIqkj 3l y]'DKi3 wl D3i!«i J3 wl o}-cö oi si xcöloöjiiiciK»:!® 03?i loy 

öXDl^CiJCOjiiJ, »3ä Oi0 3l ajCS^CICOia) WXÖ lOÖ Q5JCiöI(DC»5 J3 O]0- 

coicöld)! 0(i)XQ5y'xa^35^ I^ ajci3'oci)xaöXCi) Jiif xcio'oIe€r9lQo? 

3D'JCiJ VS l'OXQ50l3 XQöCD L3'DJ!«!OlC0 CDl«3(i)i J3 cd! J!.!G<i)i- 

öCCKD, lo 3lcö lioLi wxo wl 0033 J3 3C9 IciJ oi bI (i;Xö(«)ia;Coi® 
CD3WI!»! wxcö xcioioleeraloo ; XQ50 eoxo öx® f^i® öl öjo ©jo ol 
©I oKo+I aCiÄOXö l^B320 C/Oiy öxöjci^l, ©30 oi x®'®T;33!«? CiCiLo wC öC 

©I Ci)I«9XÖöl>?® ÖOl3uOl 3J!«I b^ 3Xl«:0(i)iCi5, ölctJÖ CP} ]u^ (i)IO<i)i- 

•oCq3c£J 3lw bI [bcoi oi ociJXQK^lö XcpI DCOX?ii!«l 0l'(»)jCi5® wl qojCs. 

öjf OCiJi OXOla'3Xa03CS5 r)l00 ICj5 oi ©I OXiJjCtJ 3Ci)J9 CaSI QJQÖ- 

Q30C15XÖ &5XO 3i ox^ oC^!! uöl 1'ox©o3gi5 J3 3(«)io(«)iy o3?i9Ci5 9300 

l'CD3?iCi5 3Ci)J9 CoI 0}D 0510 COKiJ Oiö 3l QXC^JO ©XQöMo fcö 32!i! 
003?3W ÖC (i^rols ICi5'00(i;3a03Ci5 3(i)JÖ 32!«f Xe>Ci539DCöKi5, XQ5CiJ IaJ'CJ3?iO- 
ÖXCPO 3Ci)J9 32!«l (i)I> 053205. 
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19. &5f OÖJCi)! J3 &5r 3C0iaö. 

Wf aCOlOO öOi0 IC5 aiCö BCOiö ; IcXJ 3Cd32!iSa5 31»! J3 1 
©tWlaCO 0COi, ÖJ30 ICiJ COr 3lQ J3 I öp, 0)O ajy Ö}!i? B<i)l- 
OlGiCö. Wl ö]a3 QJÖ ]'DJC0 CiSl 3a)l(X5, XQ5® wf ö]Öly Ci)CC5 
®I'ytQ£KiJC® JO? lo ; IC£J0 wIj 3p5 el® 3J!«! w£ DOöIQIJÖ, 130» ICiJ 
lo ICi5 3J!«! 1 OöIOCO* 003ÄU50 Oi 0l BCCOQ) Ig£J D(«)i!«! 3JOl>!, XSXiJ 
COI© öl (dI'0I3 loa 3JQP® 9)u5l>Si5 Clö. id. BC0 WioO JOO CiSl 

ö}y oc))3:«3l 33ai!i59iy®ij3, xc£J0 w]o lo rsjcij joooj sJto col 3001:00. 

"dIdCh)* OC WIO 3?i l;^ €Xi)KJ5 0} OJCO Xö® 03- 0<i)iol3iCö" 

ot® wf 3coi:ao, icp® coxo wl 33x05100 loJ® 0100 wIcöCö öC 0l 

3}3Q5I 320 J3 9l : C532, 19 3ä CSJO OIdI ?" 

0]o 3ys ®C c^ aCö dIoco* oi, oMe wf 3001:00 03ä Ioo 

01®, DiOö® lo 3D 03?i £»5l Ci)iOO ; WlO 3JCi5 DCCK3iC«}. &3tC5 lö 
3JCi3 COC® Ig3 3jat!«! COIO lO Ö3?iO bIiQ]© 0J30 ; 103® WI© Xö 
3JCi5 DOdCOO }3iy I Oö}} 33Ä!«! X^ i^3 i^O 3J® Oi bI BCOO, J, Io 

3j® ox® 3]5i!a ! 

''3]Ci? QXctJjo Cao'Dxao oi 0I joi)3lu5 DCi)joDi®3o,*' ox® wT 

3CöXaO ; **3](i5 9]00 0]3l!.f C532 XC£J® WXQ5, XQ?® £OCl«!03Ä, DiyoXPO, 
I OöIOOOl 3lCi5®]9 ÖC 0I öCCD®." 

0]O 9Xöl!«?J5 Olö® oi QCi)} 3]!«!0 ICtJ® 33!«IO. 330l>! b^ 303X00 

ox® 0la5 o3-ao x^® bCgo lo 3jci5 ©IociH x^^® oxocw® : ^ib^ 
oi® lo Gio col ölcöle J3 j:o wio 3jci5 Ici5'3oolaoi®. Xö ooxew 

lo 3Ja5 DOOCOO JC0 Col ODIcdI65 oIcO. J ! lo 3J® C5JO M Oi 
GJIOOIGO 3]CKi5 c: JOO Icö wlo Dj'vi3lO]CiJ. 

''3ä OX3 Bla5 "[aoiocijlöct)! oxdI," wfo Jisl DCoictJO 3ooxao 
l'öl® jco loo o]3lCijIed5 ; ''^Jcp jo oi 0I ojczjfoiCiJoi® sJio w£ 

ei® wl€Si5 3]Ci5 OP JjO'Ci)I®I lCi3'®Cr!j?i®. } !" — Wf ,3]!«I®J5 31!,! 
OaC!«!O00l ]0l!«!® Dl^ u:iL 3IjO-OD]a5 uXDl® 3Jd5 DCOCOO Icö wl GOiö. 
COl 03-00 J3 COl 300X00, [sm oi COl 00300 33äBX1j!, 3Ji45 <i)i®® I© 

col öxcön)i'3xaoa)i!j! J3 I oleeooi dIo J3 33?iCi? ooIcpCoj. 
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''3tCö, läh Éö (dIicöI tCIÖ«ÖCi)J«i3fcfilCDl ; OJO OI3 3ä CiJ]C5 öl 
®I'vi5I!i!3 0} Opr I 3CO? 93ä 3X0 JJoJ ö} 00320 lö® O} 33ÄC5, 

03- x)3äo XQ5CÖ y} oöico. 3ä ai® ojjo bI oiori!»! wi© 3ä xö/' 

(i532 3fJ5 Mf Dia J3 C0lCi?CC5 QXCuI® ICPOi wl 0320 X^® ^ICÖ 
U]0'ÖIOC® Oi Wf OlCiaSiKiJ. 3-, 032 3a5'9I!iDr3lwI 3JCi5 lo cölao 
XQP® a]0 l^W ÖOlOOO 3J!w ©IoXöKiS ! WXO 3JCi5 03?; C5} 9lCt>J5 
li€Xi)Il0;)öl ; B]0 3Ci)JÖ CiOly öIöGCii}* dIo 3l!il Cl]0 QJ!«!9CCi50ö 3J!«! COl 
a3Ö3j!«IO J3 Wl 03200^00®. '*3-, OJO I BCöXöIQ Iu5 CoIö CiOlO 3ä 

X3 l'co32® oi Dci)}'®<i)io ojöe^ilQ iciio Ici5 cöl®3i(jö oi öiQ?ia3?;cp®. 
njo xciöio®j!«!®lQöiCiJr ei® 3jiÄ3n)iciJ Iu5 cola !" 

ICP® n)LKi5 D3öO JCiJ, X^Q5 COl COlCöCCP 3fJ5 0332 a33?;0 3}!iSP 32Ö. 

''3ä oxcö sicuI öici? ©I wc® l'y3Ä®/* C5X® Iöq sJcö J3 wI 
ajiiSCCiJoa ; '*3ä 3i® Qoox®cof ox3 Oö3yox® oojcjefiy, b]0 3]cö 
ö3oo GJJO ®Ii®3?l!«! IödjöI!bMoIu5." 

ö3- wc 3l!«! o3«i3 Icöoi ooci)Jby x^® n(i)X®j3 ; XQ^Q? lö ölö®, 

C(J32, r^ l3 JOö 3JCi5 }3iy Sjio Wl 3j!ÄiJ-320 OöICöCO?, 3jy lo 3JCi5 

oxoo, x^® oKao, XQ?® öCoo — XQ?Q5 X)jo ö3!i! lo öociijajol cöoji, — 
3q5»oIoo lo Bl'aCö 33x05 o3so oCDiy. **3Xcö, oola JEi5 1 o]*i!'DCi)3iw!" 
ox® ösl DCDK '■'C532, 3?; Xö ^^i^w 33ÄQ(5a!i! WXC5 Bl«3}y ! xc£?® oi 
aicp oxcö Djo €K)Oj(i)I]o c*q:oö öC b1 Ic5»ocxi)3äb® 3d»jc5 03?; Wl3®? 
öflfy HiJ, Icp®I®, Jcöoolao 3j!«! ojpl^iu v 

XCP® U3- lo o]!Äi5® 320. wl DCDl»; spij öxcpo oi Mf DCi)Ia50le- 
DCöXO, XG5® jw loö ®3äoIq 3fj5 DCi^IcöOX® Xok? I öici, J^"? ^3i:»a!«f 
fo öXQJI o]cp®cdi® Bioö. **(i332, 3X Xö CÖX30 lö o}ö," ox® wl 
(dIociH dCDI!«!, *'Vsq) jcölSii® oö3Äa icp C®c^C® €Xi)XC5®3jaa!«f, oloo 
fo 3xao 3?i X^, J3 jw c«3}Ci5 ctwi ©ioo ; XQ?® wC ^^^ oJcö- 
•oIciJc»>i oi ®i €ii® l^ id 33!«JW®, x^® ax®I jcö ö3ä Ciö3?i3-33ija 
cocDi wl c®cd:® ! J, 3ä Xö niÄöI wT ax^J^ oxolxoo j3 Bllew !" 
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KEY TO READINGS. 

1. ADVICE. 

Let thy will be thy friend, thy mind thy companion, thy 
tongue thy servant. — Beloe. 

2. WISDOM. 

As water leaves the heights and gathers in the depths, 
so is wisdom received from on high and preserved by a 
lowly soul. — Taltnud. 

3. HEALTH. 

To preserve health is a moral and religious duty, for 
health is the basis of all social virtues. We can no longer 
be useful when not v/ell— Johnson. 

4. STATESMANSHIP. 

The three great ends for a statesman are to give security 
to possessors, facility to acquirers, and liberty and hope to 
the people. — Coleridge. 

5. FÄTE. 

Fäte is the friend of the good, the guide of the wise, the 
ty ränt of the foolish, and the enemy of the bad. — y4lger. 
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6. FALSEHOOD. 

A falsehood is a cripple that cannot stånd alone but 
needs another to support it. It is easy to tell a lie, but härd 
to tell only one lie. — Fuller. 

7. IDLENESS. 

Do not allow idleness to deceive you, for while you give 
him today he steals tomorrow from you. — GrowquilL 

8. LOOKS. 

It is a great dishonor to religion to imagine that it is an 
enemy to mirth and cheerfulness, and a severe exaéler of 
pensive looks and solemn faces. — Scott 

9. NIGHT THOUGHT. 

Where is the dust that has not been alive ? The spade 
and the plough disturb our ancestors. From human mould 
we reap our daily bread. — Young, 

10. EVERY-DAY THOUGHT. 

Enjoy the blessings of today, and its evils bear patiently 
and sweetly ; for this day only is ours : we are dead to yes- 
terday, and are not born to tomorrow.— Jer emy Taylor. 

II. FRIENDLY CAUTION. 

Don't flatter yourself that friendship authorizes you to 
say disagreeable things to your intimates. Except in cases 
of necessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn un- 
pleasant truths from his enemies ; they will be ready enough 
to tell them. — O. W. Holmes, 
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12. EXPRESSION. 

There are faces so fluid with expression, so flushed and 
rippled by the play of thought, that we can hardly find 
what the mere features really are. When the delicious 
beauty of lineaments löses its power, it is because a more 
delicious beauty has appeared — ^that an interiör and durable 
form has been disclosed. — Emerson. 

l). JUDGE NOT. 

In men who are esteemed divine 

We see so much of sin and blöt 
In men who are denounced as ill 

We see so much of goodness still 
How can we draw dividing line 

Where God himself has drawn it not! 

— Anon. 

14. LIGHT LITERATURE. 

We must have books for recreation and entertainment, 
as well as Tor instruélion and for business, The former are 
agreeable, thfe latter useful, and the human mind requires 
both. We cultivate the olive and the vine, but without 
eradicating the myrtle and the rose. — Balzac. 

1 5. DEATH. 

What is death ? To go out like a light, and in a sweet 
trance to forget ourselves and all the passing phenomena 
of the day as we forget the phantoms of a dream ; to form, 
as in a dream, new conneftions with Gods world ; to enter 
into a more exalted sphere, and to make new steps up 
mans graduated ascent of creation. — Tschohke. 
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1 6. TRUTH. 

We are all agreed that truth is good; or, at all events, 
those who are not agreed must be treated as persons be- 
yond the påle of reason, and on whose obtuse understand- 
ings it would be idle to waste an argument. He who says 
that the truth is not always to be told, and that it is not fit 
for all minds, is simply a defender of falsehood ; and we 
should take no notice of him, inasmuch as the objeft of dis- 
cussion being to destroy error, we cannot discuss with a 
man who deliberately affirms that error should be spared. 
— Buckle. 

17. HUMAN LIFE. 

What is this life but a circulation of little mean aftions ? 
We lie down and rise again, dress and undress, feed and 
wax hungry, work or play and are weary, and then we lie 
down again and the circle retums. We spend the day in 
trifles, and when the night comes we throw ourselves inte 
the bed of folly, amongst dreams, and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by us, and we 
are for the time as arrant brutes as those that sleep in the 
stalls or in the field. Are not the capacities of man higher 
than of these ? And ought not his ambition and expeéla- 
tiohs to be greater? Let us be adventurers for another 
world. It is at least a fair and noble chance. If we should 
be disappointed we are still no worse than the rest of our 
fello w-mortals ; and if we succeed in our expeélations we 
are eternally happy. — Dr. BurneU 
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1 8. FAME. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its vindica- 
tion, that it is a passion natural and universal ; a flame al- 
ways burning with greatest vigour in the most enlarged 
and cultivated minds; and that the desire of being praised 
by posterity implies a resolution to deserve their praises. 
The soul of. man, formed for eternal life, naturally springs 
forward beyond the limits of corporeal existence, and rejoices 
to consider herself as co-operating with future ages, and as 
co-extended with endless duration. The reproach of labour- 
ing for what cannot be enjoyed is founded on an opinion 
which may with great probability be doubted ; for since we 
suppose the power of the soul to be enlarged by its separa- 
tion, why should we conclude that its knowledge of sub- 
lunary transaktions is contrafted or extinguished. 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the argument, 
it will appear that the love of fame is to be regulated rather 
than extinguished ; and that men should be taught not to be 
whoUy careless about their memory, but to endeavour that 
they may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, since no 
other reputation will be able to transmit any pleasure be- 
yond the grave. 

The true satisfaftion which is to be drawn from the con- 
sciousness that we shall share the attention of future times 
must arise from the hope that those whom we cannot bene- 
fit in our lives may receive instruftion from our examples, 
and incitement from our renown. — Dr. Johnson. 
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19- THE STORY OF THE FLAX. 

The Flax stood in full bloom ; its flowers were of a deli- 
cate blue, soft as the wing of a moth, but far more beautiful. 
The sun shone upon the Flax and the summer rain de- 
scended on it ; and this was good for the plant, even as it is 
for a little child to be bathed in pure water and then to re- 
ceive its fond mother's kiss. The babe looks ^11 the more 
lovely afterwards, and thus it was also with the Flax. 

*' People say that I am grown so tall and so beautiful " 
said the Flax," and that the finest and best linen may be 
woven out of me : now, am I not happy ?" 

But one day there came people who, seizing the Flax by 
its head, pulled it up by the roots ; this was painful. Then 
it was laid in water that it might become soft ; and then it 
was placed över a slow fire as if it was to be baked. Oh, 
it was sad work ! 

** One cannot expeft to be always prosperous," said the 
Flax; **one must suflFer now and then, and thereby, per- 
haps, a little wisdom may be gained." 

But matters seemed to grow worse and worse. After 
the flax had been soaked and baked it was beaten and 
hackled : neither could it guess the meaning of all that was 
inflifted. At length it was placed on the spinning wheel. 
Ah ! It was not easy to colleft one's thoughts in this posi- 
tion. 

"1 have been extremely happy," thought the patient 
Flax amid all its suflFerings; *'one ought to be contented 
with the good things one has already enjoyed. Oh !" The 
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words were scarcely uttered when the well spun thread 
was placed in the loom. The whole of the Flax, even to 
the last fibre, was used in the manufafture of a single piece 
of fme linen. 

'* Well, this is really extraordinary ; what have I done to 
deserve so happy a fäte ? My web is so stout and so fine, 
so white and so smooth. 1 could not bchappier than I am." 

Now was the piece of linen carried into the house and 
then submitted to the scissors. Oh, how unmercifully was 
it nicked and cut and stitched with needles ! That was by 
no means agreeable; but from this single piece were cut 
garments for the comfort of the household. '* Oh, what a 
blessing is this that 1 am allowed to produce something that 
is needful to mankind. What extraordinary good fortune 
is this r 

And years passed on, and the linen was now quite 
worn out. 

*' 1 shall very soon be laid aside," said each one of the 
garments; *'I would gladly have lasted longer, but one 
must not desire impossibilities." 

So they were torn into strips and shreds ; and it seemed, 
now, as if all was över with the worn-out linen, for it was 
hacked, and soaked, and baked, and what more it scarcely 
knew, until it became fine white paper. ** Well, this is a 
surprise!" said the paper. ** Now 1 am still finer than be- 
fore ! and who can tell what glorious thoughts may be in- 
scribed upon my leaves ? This is, indeed, unlooked for 
happiness!" 
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And so it turned out. The paper was sent to the print- 
ing press, and all its writing was printed in a book, or 
rather in many hundred books. *' Now, I am left at home,** 
said the written paper, "and honoured like an aged grand- 
father, which in faft 1 am, of all those new books ; and they 
will continue to do good in the world, and carry on my life- 
work through the ages ! Oh, I am surely the very happiest 
of beings!" — {Condensed from) Andersen, 
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